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PREFACE. 

When the following Notes on the incidents of the 
Great Volunteer Levee were penned, the Author had 
not the most distant intention of publishing them — 
dear no I by no means. Even now, it is only at the 
urgent request — the irresistible entreaties — of innumer- 
able friends, that he haS Consented to lay them before 
the Public. 



[Editorial Note. — The Editor begs emphatically to state that he 
does not hold himself responsible for Ensign Sopht^s opinions or senti- 
ments.] 



THE VOLUNTEER lEYEE. 



A GREAT and memorable day for the Volunteers of 
Great Britain has come and gone. Wednesday the 7th 
of March 1860 will be chronicled not only in the 
archives, but in hundreds and thousands of the hearts, 
of this nation ; for on that day the Queen of the British 
Empire held a Court exclusively for the reception of 
Volunteer Officers, and, by this crowning act of conde- 
scension, stamped the movement with her highest ap- 
proval, and laid, as it were, the foundation-stone of what 
we have every reason to believe has now become a per- 
manent national institution. 

Good cause have the Volunteers to be proud of the 
honour conferred, and the trust reposed in them by their 
gracious Queen ; and good cause, too, has Her Majesty 
to be proud of the free-born men of all ranks, repre- 
sented by the thousands of stalwart gentlemen who on 
that day were honoured to bow before the throne. There 
is not another Sovereign under the sun who could dare 
to permit such a mighty host to arm and drill ; and 
assuredly there are few, if any, other nations on the 
earth which could turn out a similar band of men — men 
within whose broad chests glow the desire for peace, 
and the power to do battle for it; whose actions are 
dictated by religion, patriotism, and the love o€ Irvv^ 
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freedom ; men who are willing to loork in time of peace, 
and to fight in time of war. 

I make no apology for thus eulogizing the body to 
which I have the honour to belong. I am proud of the 
Volunteers ; proud to be " one of ours/' and proud of 
the mental vigour implied in the looks, and the vital 
energy betokened by the magnificent physique^ of that 
immense band of OflSicers who assembled, to the number 
of 2300, from all parts of the kingdom to do homage to 
the best Queen the world has ever seen. 

I feel that I shall be freed from the charge of personal 
vanity in making these remarks, when I inform the 
reader that my own individual body is rather ungainly 
than otherwise. 

Loyalty is, I believe, one of the main features of my 
character. It is ingrained in my nature ; mixed up, as 
it were, with the marrow of my bones. 

Little did I think, when I was a small boy, and pas- 
sionately fond of pictures of Kings and especially of 
Queens, that the day was coming when the innate 
loyalty of my heart should find vent in connexion with 
a Kifle Volunteer movement ; that the highest earthly 
honour to which I could aspire should be awarded me ; 
that I, Richard Sopht, should be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria ; that my paltry image should fill 
her royal eye, and the sound of my ignoble name should 
fill her royal ear. Ignoble did I say ? Yes, ignoble 
once ; ennobled now, for ever ! 

When I was very young the loyalty of my nature was 
manifested in many ways. I have already alluded to my 
love for pictures of royal personages. A large print of 
King David, seated on his throne, which hung over 
the nursery chimney-piece, I used to regard as a master- 
piece of painting, worthy of a Kubens. And well 



do I remember the day when our young Queen first 
visited our ancient city. I was about nine years of age 
at that time, and the visit cost me a jacket, a pair of 
trousers, and one shoe. The crush to see her was awful, 
but, with that contempt of danger peculiar to boyhood, 
I charged into the thick of it ; butted and kicked and 
dived between legs, and got close up — close enough to 
shout my loyal feelings under the very nostrils of her 
proud steeds. It was terrible work. I came out of the 
melee battered and ragged, — but happy 1 

But I am wandering, and little wonder, considering 
all that I have gone through in the last few days. Yes, 
I have been presented to Her Most Graciovs Majesty/ the 
Queen, Cherished words ! and I can write them, too, 
without inditing a falsehood. 

As the recent Volunteer Levee is a subject which en- 
grosses the thoughts of the entire kingdom at the pre- 
sent time, I take for granted that a short account of 
the event, and of the personal experiences of an eye- 
witness, cannot fail to prove interesting, and shall there- 
fore make no apology for presenting this little pamphlet 
to the public. 

According to the most approved method of auto- 
biographers, I shall begin by passing over my parentage 
and early history (merely remarking that I was born of 
poor but honest parents). Moreover, I shall pass by my 
subsequent career in silence, and proceed at once to that 
bright period of my life when I first learned that I, — even 
I, had an opportunity of attaining to a pinnacle of delight, 
to which, in my wildest dreams, I had never hitherto 
aspired. I read the announcement of the intended Levee 
in the daily paper one morning, just as I was about to 
begin breakfast, which was unfortunate, as it totally re- 
moved my appetite, and compelled me to post^^otv^ ^3caK» 
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meal till dinner-time, throwing me into such a state of 
agitation that I felt quite out of sorts all day. How- 
ever, I retained sufBcient presence of mind to lay my 
plans as to my future conduct in this important crisis of 
my life. 

I may remark, in passing, that, having entered into 
the Volunteer movement from the very commencement 
with a degree of enthusiasm which my gay, and I fear, 
partial cousin, George Dashwood, termed irresistible, I 
was apeedily promoted from the ranks to an Ensigncy in 

the — th Company of the Volunteer Corps. I 

know that I was not indebted for this honour to my 
personal appearance ; I cannot feel that aptitude for the 
work had anything to do with it. It is certain that I 
had no interest of any kind in any quarter to procure me 
such an honour. Cousin George said it was " luck." I 
leave the reader to form his own opinion on the subject, 
and proceed with my narrative. 

After the first burst of delight at the thought of going 
up to London for such a purpose was over, a few qualms 
came over me, as I thought of the probable details of the 
Presentation. " Should I have to bow, or to kiss the 
hand of my Sovereign ?" and then the walking out back- 
wards ! My heart sank when I thought of this. Fortu- 
nately George came to see me at the moment, and I 
mentioned my diflSculties. 

" Pooh I pooh ! man. Don't make mountains of mole- 
hills. Practise well before you go. Have a shy at 
a bolster for a few days, and you '11 equal the crabs if 
you don't beat 'em." 

I smiled at this, at the time, as a piece of pleasantry ; 
bat after my cousin left, I began to think seriously of 
what he had said, and finally resolved to practise bow- 
ing to my bolster, and retreating from it with a back- 



ward motion, m the graceful manner I hoped ere long 
to accomplish before my eovereign. 



In order to make the thing appear more real, I placed 
a brown paper crown on the top of the bolster, and, stuff- 
ing the end of a pocket-handkerchief into a glove, placed 
it on the chair beside it to represent Her Majesty's hand. 
This I did in order that I might practise kissing it, 
being uncertain at that time whether Volunteer oflScers 
might not be so far honoured. 

My first several attempts, I felt, were rather awkward, 
but I persevered until I attained to what I deemed a 
considerable degree of proficiency. Cousin George, who 
came to see me go through the performance some days 
afterwards, certainly said, that when I bowed, the tails 
of my uniform rose behind, and gave me the appearance 
of a large cock-sparrow ; hut 1 think — at least I am in- 
clined to think — George was cjuiuin^ wi"*. ^wsv^Ss. -a- 
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good-hearted, affectionate, noble fellow, but he is fond 
of quizzing — just a very little. 

Two days after this I felt severe pains in my head 
and heart. I fear that ankiety, lest illness should pre- 
vent my being at the Levee, rather tended to increase 
the mysterious ailments, which I could not account for. 
I am, in fact, a remarkably healthy individual, and this 
strange disorder perplexed me not a little. 

"Come along, old boy," said cousin Greorge, one 
morning, seizing me by the arm, thrusting my hat on 
my head, and dragging me out into the street, "111 
have you set all right as a trivet in half-an-hour." 

"How so ?" I inquired. 

"D'you know the clairvoyante that lives three doors 
off from me, — Miss Podger ?" 

"Perfectly; I have always regarded her as an im- 
postor." 

"Just so, that's because you are a goose, Dick; but 
m convince you that she 's genuine, and that she can 
discover the seat of your disease. She 's a wonderful wo- 
man. She has got a little servant girl, whom she throws 
into a deep sleep, and then that creature goes about all 
over one's interior as if it were her familiar haunt, point- 
ing out what 's wrong. But here we are. Now, see that 
you keep quiet, else the spell will be broken, and there 's 
no saying what the consequences may be." 

In five minutes we stood in Miss Podger's par- 
lour, and in five minutes more the little servant was 
talking about me as if she had regularly walked all 
the London hospitals. 

" There's sumthin' in 'is brain," said the small servant. 

I started I 

" An' there 's sumthin' in 'is 'art." 

I grew pale. 
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"Bat I dun know rightly wot it ie ; it's, it'ssamthin' 
like a 'ooman ." 

I felt rather indignant, while Geoi^ roared with 
laughter. " What," said he, " gmitten at laat ? Well, 
I never thought that you had a soft spot for the fair Bex," 

Before I could reply or recover from my surpriBe, Miss 
Fodgei turned from the email servant with the air of a 
Ducbess — 

" That will do, gentlemen, I will photograph the dis- 
eased parts in a few minutes. Please be seated until I 
return." 

My amazement at the lady's words and manner was 
nothing to my surprise wheo she returned, five minutes 
later, and placed a small miniature case in my hands. 

" How much to pay ?" inquired George. 

" One shilling, Sir." 

" That's cheap. Surely it can't be a bad disease ?" 

" Incurable," answered the lady. 




I confess to having experienced a pang of horror as 
my cousin led me hastily from the room. On gaining 
the outer door we paused to look at the photc^rapb. At 
first I started on observing the representation of a man's 
heart and brain, divided, as it were, longjtudicwIL'i dsswvi. 
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the centre, with a little bright spot in each. But on a 
closer inspection, a glow of enthusiasm filled my bosom 
as I observed that the photograph exhibited a miniature 
portrait of my Sovereign in the very middle of my heart, 
and a duplicate in the centre of my brain ! 

"Incurable indeed!" I muttered, while I mentally 
apologized to Miss Podger for my ungenerous remark 
regarding her. 

Two weeks after this I found myself in London. 
What a world of wonders I was suddenly thrown into 
the midst of! I had never been in the Great City 
before, and the sight of it induced me to form the opinion 
that, in reference to a true wonder, one's conceptions 
always fall infinitely short of the reality. I was as if 
I were in a dream. Cousin George led me about from 
place to place, and from sight to sight, with unwearied 
kindness and evident delight. I fear he must have 
found me but an uninteresting companion, for I seldom 
answered any questions he put to me ; and T well re- 
member his most frequent remark to me was, "Oh, 
man, do try to keep your mouth shut, and wink some- 
times, if it were only for the good of your eyes 1" 

But soon all other thoughts were banished and swal- 
lowed up in the preparations for the approaching Levee, 
to which I now began to look forward with considerable 
trepidation. On the day before — Tuesday the 6th of 
March — I put on my new uniform, and sallied forth 
alone to take a walk in the streets. Although I had 
been three days in London, I had not hitherto summoned 
up courage to appear in public as a Volunteer. 

My hotel was in Trafalgar Square, and as I now knew 
the way to Regent Street, I determined to walk in that 
direction. The moment I set foot on the pavement, all 
eyes were upon me. It was terrible I I wished myself 
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what riflemeQ are meaot to be, but never are — iavieible. 
Indeed, I am certain that I should have swooned had 
not two Volunteer officers belonging to another corps 
appeared in sight. I felt that I was not alone, and 
\ralked on with some degree of confidence. This was 
suddenly put to flight by my discovering that, in the 
perturbation 




ever. In tl 

agony of the ^ 

moment I~ 

stood transfixed to the spot gazing vacantly nto space 

The first th ng that recalled me was the sound of & 

little hoy s vo ce excla m ng — 

"0 r ky look ere B 11 ere s vun on em I Quick 
march wrong face for'ard I hooray I My eye e a h o. 
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fact that I nevQi* see it, but I promised to try ; so, in the 
course of the afternoon, I purchased a pot of bears' grease 
and an extra hairbrush, and, locking myself in my bed- 
room, applied myself seriously to my task. 

I was not a little surprised, and somewhat horrified, 
at the horn-like appearances that resulted from ten 
minutes' application of the brushes, but I determined to 
persevere, and as Greorge said it was " first-rate" when 
he saw me, I soon became reconciled. The division 
down the back, it seems, was not quite perfect ; a fact 
of which I was not informed till after the Levee, when my 
cousin made me the preceding sketch, which, I earnestly 
trust, he must have exaggerated. 

On the evening of Tuesday, feeling rather feverish in 
consequence of my exertions with the brushes, and the 
anxiety of mind which increased as the hours flew by, 
I went out with George to cool my heated brow in Pall 
Mall. We met a considerable number of Volunteers, 
many of whom, I thought, wore extremely beautiful 
uniforms. I shall never forget my sensations when a 
handsome sergeant of the Guards saluted me in passing. 
I was so taken by surprise that I forgot to touch my cap 
to him in return ; but I turned, after he passed, to look 
at him with admiration and respect. Unluckily, at that 
moment, he also turned to look at me, and we both in- 
stantly came to the position of eyes front. The reader 
will excuse an occasional military expressiou. I have 
been so used to drill of late, that I find it diflScult to 
avoid such expressions when they are appropriate. 

" D' you know," said George, as we sauntered along, 
" they have decided upon very awkward and complicated 
arrangements for us at the palace to-ihorrow." 

" You don't say so !" I exclaimed in much anxiety, for, 
to say truth, complicated manoeuvres always perplex me. 
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" Indeed I do. IVe been down at the Horse Guardp, 
and saw the late Commander-in-chief for Scotland, who 
said that he had settled it all. We are to march in 
fours, and as each corps approaches the anteroom, the order 
^ form two deep' is to be given by the Lord-lieutenant 
of its respective county, and just as we come opposite 
the throne, the word ' company, halt front' is to be given 
by the senior captain, and then after making a low 
obeisance to Her Majesty, we are to get the word ' num- 
ber oflf from right to left' from Sir Eobert Peel, who is 
to prove company as each corps passes, and is to be 
stationed at Prince Albert's left hand for the purpose. 
They say he's in an awful funk about it, because he can't 
tell off the sections, and it seems he pleaded very hard 
to be allowed to give the word * right about face, dis- 
miss r instead, but the Queen wouldn't hear of it. 

'* After the company is proved, the junior ensign of each 
corps is to give ^ right close, quick march,' and we're to 
clear out by the side step. You are junior of the — tli 
corps, ain't you ? By the way, that reminds me I've a 
few matters to settle about to-morrow with the Lord 
Chamberlain, so, adieu, coz, till we meet at supper." 

I could scarce help believing that George jested, but 
my mind was terribly agitated by the bare possibility of 
my having to take any prominent part on such an occa- 
sion. While I was meditating what to do under the 
circumstances, a rich loud voice accosted me — 

" The top o' the mornin' to ye, Bichard Sopht, or yer 
ghost, is it?" 

I instantly recognised an old friend who had left the 
neighbourhood of my own home ten yiears before to seek 
his fortune in London. I could not believe my eyes. 
He was thin when I had seen him last, and wore a 
brown greatcoat down to his heels, with a broad-brimmed 
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httt He was now — I need not aay what The annexed 
drawirc w 1! si o v i 

Terence 
O'Brien had be- 
come a sacceas- 
ful merchant, 
and had recent- 
ly beeo appoint- 
ed ensign to one 
of the London 
corps, I don't re- 
member which ; 
but it is said 
that he rather 
thought he was 
selected chiefly 
on account of his 
convivial quali- 
ties. I remarked 
that he had acci- 
dentally fastened 
oci his sword at 
the wrong side, 
in« inodFn hut he laughed, 

and said it was not a matter of unusual occurrence with 
liim. Overjoyed to renew an old and cherished frieudship, 
I readily took his arm, and accompanied him home to 
supper. He had a few choice friends with him, and we 
spent a most delightful evening; hut as he lived on the 
Surrey side of the river, and I wished to have a good 
night's rest, I left early in spite of all entreaties to remain. 
On reaching the street, I was saluted hy the words, 
" Cab, 6ir ?" 

The vehicle was a Hansom, and, as I had not yet 
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ridden in one of those curious conveyances, I resolved to 
treat myself to a drive ; but being by nature of a cautious 
disposition, I thought it wise to make a bargain before 
entering. 

*' What is the fare to Charing Cross ?" I inquired. 

" Eight shillings, sir," answered the man promptly. 

" Bless me ! that seems very dear." 

*^ No, sir, it haint. The fares is two shillin's a mile, 
an' the miles in London is longer than they are in the 
country, sir, an' they knocks up the bosses easier. You 
ken go by a buss, sir, if you please ; but they charges 
double fare for half the distance, an' don't run within 
quarter of a mile o' the place, sir. Besides, they won't 
begin to run till eight o'clock to-morrow morn in', sir, if 
even they don't do so till nine." 

Without answering, I stepped into the vehicle, and 
ordered him to drive on. I had scarce seated myself, 
and was stooping forward to look at the moon, which at 
that moment beamed out from a bank of heavy clouds, 
when I received a severe blow on the nose from the 
window, which, to my surprise, seemed to close of its 
own accord. I immediately tried to open it, but utterly 
failed, and, being very nervous about being shut up in a 
close place, I broke out into a profuse perspiration, and 
lay back in horror. Suddenly the cab stopped, and to 
my intense relief I found that we were at one of the 
bridges on the Thames at which I had to pay toll. 
Here I was amazed again to see the window open of its 
own accord as the gate-keeper advanced. 

"How much ?" 1 inquired. 

*•' Twopence." 

I handed the money. " Pray will you explain how 
this wind — " 

'•' All right," cried the man, and tha \i<s^\»Sxs.^\»xX *^:5^^ 



self-acting window fell violently on my fingers, which 
rested on the front of the carriage. 

I now became frantic with pain and terror, and 
shouted loudly to the cabman to stop ; but, as I could 




not open any of the windows, of course ho did not hear 
me. In despair I dug my naila into the frame, and suc- 
ceeded in raising it sufficiently to get my fingers under- 
Deftth. With a violent effort I forced myself out below 
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it, raised it still farther with my back, gradually twisted 
round, and finally^ grasped the roof of the cab with 
both hands. I now felt relieved ; for, being accustomed 
to gymnastics, I raised myself up by my arms with ease. 
As my fears decreased my indignation rose, and bristling 
with passion I suddenly confronted the cabman. 

'^ Hullo, sir I wot 'sup?" 

He knew quite well that my head was up, and I waxed 
more and more indignant at this uncalled-for insult. 

" What do you mean, scoundrel I — pull up, sir I — ^top 
I say 1" My cap fell off as I spoke. 

In a moment I was out on the road, and we were im- 
mediately surrounded by a crowd, in which there were, 
as usual, a number of the wicked little boys to whom I 
hav^e already alluded, and who were extremely annoying 
on this occasion, particularly in reference to my cap, 
over which the wheel had passed, crushing it dreadfully, 
and almost tearing off the front. I need scarcely say 
that, when the cabman explained how the window 
ought to be raised, and pointed out the hole in the roof 
through which I ought to have communicated with him, 
I instantly apologized, and re-entered the cab. In three 
quarters of an hour I reached my hotel, and tendered 
the man half a sovereign. 

" You have change, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

Through some awkwardness of mine, or of the cab- 
man, the gold piece fell among the straw in the bottom 
of the cab. 

" Oh, never mind, sir ; I'll find it. Ah ! 'ere i{ is — 
why, — it 'a only a sia^ence, sir I " 

" Eh ? you must be mistaken, my man ; I am con- 
vinced I gave you a half sovereign." 

*' There it is, sir ; judge for yerself." 
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There could be no dOubt ae to the coin he banded me 
back. It was a aixpeDce ; so I bad do resource but to 
produce anotbergold piece, receiving back Two Shillings 
of change. There was some strange mistake about 
this which I never could clear up ; for I always keep a 
careful note of mv expenditure, and there was a deficit 
that Digbt m my funds of exactly 9b 6d 

On reachmg my room and bnngiDg my cap to the 




hgbt, the reader may imagme the state of mj f^ehngs at 
what I beheld. 

I need not say what I thought, however ; sufBce it, 
that I rang the bell and showed it to the waiter in de- 
spair. He must have had a warm heart that wuter ; 
for he condoled with me, and promised to have it put to 
rights in plenty of time for the Levee, The accident 
was extremely awkward ; for I had meant to sport my 
uniform next morning after breakfast in the streets, 
having got over my first feeling of shyness ; but without 
the cap this was of course impossible. 

I consoled myself, however, with a glass of water 
gmel (feeling a slight tendency to sore throat), and re- 
tired early to bed. 

There are few of the minor ills of this life more ter- 



rible than that of BleepIeseneBS. It was ten when I laid 
my head oa the pillows. At half-paet ten I felt inclined 
to doze. By eleven I had thought the whole probable 
course of the Levee six times orer, and by a quarter 
to twelve I was hopelessly wide awake. About twelve 
I became extremely reBtless, and before one I had tosaed 
to such an extent that the relative positiona of blanketB, 
sheets, and quilt were totally deranged, and I had to get 
up and re-make my bed, Tbis involved lighting a candle 
and Btandiug in the cold for twenty minuted. Once more 




I drew the clotl es over me and tr ed to sleep hut soon 
began to toss aga n and by two o clock my be 1 and 
head, not to meat on my brain were in greater conf ision 
than ever. About twenty five minutes past two I be- 
came excessively wakeful shut my eyes and lay in e.b»v 
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liite and ntter and total misery. The clock strack ; I 
counted three ! Again it struck ; I counted four ! 

About this time the happy thought occurred- to me 
that I might at least pass the time more profitably than 
in unavailing eflForts to sleep; so I arose, lighted my 
candle, and placed three chairs beside my bed. On one 
I spread my uniform in such a manner that I could see 
the braid well ; on another chair I placed my sword and 
waist-belt, so disposed that they would show to advan- 
tage ; and on a third chair I hung my shoulder-belt and 
cartouche-box. My boots, being patent Wellingtons, I 
also placed on the floor in full view. Then my heart 
sank when I thought of the cap ; but I became more 
cheerful on recollecting that the warm-hearted waiter 
had pledged himself so earnestly that it should be re- 
paired in good time. Meanwhile I remembered having 
seen the cap of another Volunteer, who lived in the 
same hotel, in the lobby, so I slipped down and brought 
it up, intending to replace it early in the morning ; for 
I could derive no pleasure from the contemplation of an 
incomplete costume. 

Having arranged everything as tastefully as possible, 
I hastened to leap into bed, for the weather was uncom- 
monly cold, and I felt getting chill. In doing so I stum- 
bled over my boots, and upset my sword, which fell with 
a clatter that I felt certain would alarm the whole house. 
I therefore hastily, blew out the candle and sprang into 
bed. As there was no sound, however, of any movement, 
I cautiously arose, intending to re-light the candle, and, 
stretching my foot slowly over the side of the bed, placed 
it upon the cold steel scabbard of my sword. A momen- 
tary thrill of horror went to my heart as I drew the foot 
hastily back, but I soon made another bold effort and 
procured a light. 
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The chairs were then arranged as before, and creeping' 
oarefully into bed, I lay down with my elbow on the 
pillow, and my head resting on mj band, and gradually 
fell into a sweet state of qniescence as I contemplated 
tny volunteer panoply. 




While I mused on the agreeable thoughts suggested 
by tlie pleasing contemplation of my uniform, I fell 
gradually into a placid slumber, my head sant back on 
the pillow, and I dreamed a dream, 

I dreamed that the day and the hour had arrived at 
last, and that I was in the presence of my Sovereign. 
Header, I have yet to relate to you the real Presentation, 
but surely, with the vivid remembrance of that delight- 
ful dream strong upon me, I may be ^lermitte'l *. sJJ.-^^*" 



refereDce to the shadow before proceeding to the sub- 
stance I It happened tbua * — 




me, clad m every imaginable species ot uniform. In the 
far distance below, through a vista of Gothic archways 
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and doors, I saw myriads of Volunteers marching onwards 
towards me. In advance, hundreds of Volunteers pre- 
ceded me towards the throne-room, where, on a gorgeous 
throne of crimson velvet, resplendent with jewels, sat Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, with a sceptre 
in one hand, a ball with a cross fixed on it in the other, 
and a heavy, old-fashioned crown on her head. On Her 
Majesty's right hand stood Prince Albert, in full High- 
land costume, leaning in a sort of degage manner 
against the support of the canopy. The Prince of 
Wales sat on Her Majesty's left ; nobles and beautiful 
ladies and guards, with spears and halberds, &c., sat and 
stood in all directions round the throne. Oh ! it was a 
sight to cheer the heart of a loyal subject. 

The Volunteers moved slowly forward, and I had time 
to look about me on the staircase. While gazing round, 
I observed some one standing in a dark corner, and 
wiping his eyes as if he were weeping. My heart has 
ever sympathized with human sorrow, so, almost in- 
voluntarily, I left the ranks and went up to the indivi- 
dual in question. 

" Who are you V* I inquired, tenderly. 

" Sir Kobert Peel," replied the man, with a groan. 

"What! he who ran down the Volunteer movement^ 
in Parliament?" 

" The same," said he. " Oh, that I ever lived to see 
this day I — boo, hoo ! " 

I confess that I felt a strong sensation of pity for the 
case of this man, though not unmingled with contempt. 

" Young man," said I, in a tone that was intended to 
be severe, "your punishment is great, but it is not 
greater than you deserve. You have derided in Parlia- 
ment, young man, an institution which your nation 
encourages and respects. Do you not know, sir^ that 
derision comes. with power onl^ iio\Xi ^^ \m%eV 
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"Yes, I know it. Vm sorry I said it. Oli dear, I 
wish if I hadn't I I'm a perfect ass !" 

"Did you not, sir," I continued, " call the rifle naove- 
ment an ' insane movement V " 

" I did ; worse luck ; oh, would that I hadn't I " 

" And did you not deliberately use the silly ^ but not 
the less on that account extremely wicked and presump- 
tuous expression, * / am determined^ on public grounds^ 
to check this parade of armed force f did you not, I 
say, make use of that expression without perceiving that 
it was as though an idiot had said he was determined, 
on public grounds, to check the progress of the sun in 
his course?" 

" Ah 1" he muttered bitterly, " if I could only have 
got up the laugh against you" — 

I perceived from this half-involuntary remark that 
this creature was one of those who would sell his re- 
putation for the sake of causing his fellow -men to laugb, 
and was about to turn away from him in disgust, when 
I heard my name called, 

"Ensign Sopht, you rascal," shouted Prince Albert 
over the stairs, "/see you, sir; if you talk any more to 
that fellow I'll have you cashiered. Come on, sir, the 
Queen's waiting for you." 

With a burning blush of shame, I sprang into the 
line of Volunteers, and hurried forward. In another 
moment I was in the presence of royalty. My knees 
trembled as I passed the throne. I scarce knew what I 
was doing. Suddenly the thought of having to " proye 
company," or something of that sort, darted into my 
mind, and, instead of bowing, I threw myself at the feet 
of my sovereign, and held up my hands imploringly. 

" Speak," said Her Majesty, extending her royal hand 
with a gracious smile ; " what do you wish ?" 
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^'Oh!" I cried in despair, "am I to— am I — ah — 
to prove company ?" 

At this moment I observed Lord Melville standing 
near the Queen with a face blazing with passion. He 
seemed to be unable to control his anger, for he made a 
rush forward, but was caught and restrained by several 
of the Horse Guards who stood near. For a few seconds 
a violent struggle ensued, when the Guards were hurled 
right and left, and Lord Melville, rushing towards me, 
caught me with one hand by the .neck, and with the 
other by the seat of my trousers, and hurled me over 
the banisters ! During one agonizing instant I fell through 
empty space with the speed of lightning — the next, I was 
dashed to pieces on the marble pavement below ! 

It was an awful shock, though not nearly so awful as 
the noble Lord had intended it to be ; and, strange to 
say, instead of hurting me, the eflfect was that I awoke 
to the realities of that great day which had now actually 
arrived. 

I leaped up in terror lest I should be late, and found 
that it was about eight o'clock. My heart sank at 
the first glance at the weather, for the sky was lead, the 
wind cold and biting, with a slight drizzle on its wings. 
Soon, however, my spirits began to rise under the influ- 
ence of that loyal enthusiasm which nothing could 
damp. The morning, too, improved slightly as the 
hours wore on. 

I need scarcely say that my toilet was on this day 
attended to with more than usual care, and I brushed 
my back hair until it crackled with electricity. From 
this point onwards throughout the day every hour over- 
flowed with interest. I shall, thierefore, give the narra- 
tive of events in the exact words of my note-book. 

9 A.M. (Wednesday, 7th March 1860. A memorable 
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day!) — Descended to the coffee-i'oom, and, in passing 
through the lobby, hung up the Volunteer^s cap which I 
had borrowed the night before. Found to my alarm and 
regret that, being an early riser, he had discovered his 
supposed loss, and had be^n flying about London like a 
maniac for two hours in search of it (N.B. — I hereby 
resolve at this date — 9.10 a.m. — ^never again to borrow 
the property of another without leave, on any pretext 
whatever.) The weather, I regret to say, is raw, cold, 
dull, and detestable. But I have sunshine within! 

10:15 A.M. — Have just finished breakfast, and am now 
in a state bordering on despair, owing to a piece of in- 
formation brought me by cousin George. A few minutes 
ago he rushed into the room with an expression of horror 
on his handsome face. 

"D'you know, Dick," said he, " that the Levee's put 
off for a week ?" 

Every muscle of my body relaxed. I felt my hair rise 
up straight on end, and, even at that awful moment, I 
was conscious that the arrangement of my back hair was 
totally destroyed. But that signified nothing noio, 

" Are you quite certain, George ?" I gasped. 

" Quite. I met the Chancellor of the Exchequer five 
minutes ago, who told me so. He said it was owing to 
the state of the weather, coupled with the indisposition 
of Lord Melville, who, it seems, is seriously ill of chcu- 
grin; and the Queen is afraid that he'll die if this 
Eeception goes on." 

I groaned aloud. " Then my fate is sealed ; for busi- 
ness of the utmost importance compels me to quit Lon- 
don in three days." 

*^ Never mind, old fellow," cried George, in his usual 
cheerful and kindly voice, as he patted my shoulder. 
" Don't be cast down. There 's hope for us yet. I'm 
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just going to call on Sir Robert Peel, who, it BeemB, has 
tnrned completely round and sides with the Yolunteere 
heart ly F nd ng that the laugh he s so fond of tbis- 
iDg IS tum ng aga net himself he has resolved to take a 




leaf out of the book of a wiser man and go as we would 
call it to the nght about face You know hie influ- 
ence at Court IS immense — almost, though not quite, 
equal to his influence in the House — and I'm just going 
to beg him, as a personal favour, to beseech the Queen 
to hold the Levee to-day as had been fixed." 
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^^ My dear George I** I cried, gracing his hand with 
affectionate fervour, " is it pos — " 

" Yes," he interrupted, "and it's said that Sir Robert 
is going to make a serious speech in our favour, without 
a single joke in it, to-morrow night in the House. Some 
people, who pretend to superior wisdom, say that if he 
does that he may as well hold his tongue, but I don't 
agree with them. He 's a regular trump ; and now that 
he 's on our side, I feel that the Volunteer cause is safa 
Adieu ^ mon cher cousin. Au revoir" 

So saying my gay cousin hurried away and left me in 
a state of intense, almost insupportable anxiety. 

11.5 A.M. — Happiness ! It is all right, cousin Gteorge 
and Sir Bobert have managed it between them, and the 
noble Lord has kindly agreed to postpone his death by 
chagrin till a future occasion. The weather, too, al- 
though bitterly cold, is not quite so gloomy. I have 
had a few turns in Pall Mall, Regent Street, and the 
Strand, and have lost my way several times, but that is 
nothing. One always finds it again by asking. Apropos 
to that, the answers one receives are very perplexing. 
Take the following — "Can you direct me to Charing 
Cross, my man ?" 

" Charin' Cross, sir ? why, sir, you're goin' the wrong 
way, sir ; it 's be'ind you, sir. Right on, past two streets, 
then turn to the left, and the second openin' on your 
right will bring you into Hanover Square, which leads 
into Regent Street. After that you're all right." 

" Am I ?" thought I; " it's little you know me !" 

In half an hour I asked again. 

" Charin' Cross, sir ? why, sir, you 're about half a mile 
o' this side on it, sir." 

*' Take you there for eighteen-pence, sir," said the 
driver of a Hansom who chanced to be passing. 
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Being vexed with, my difficulty, and having little time 
to spare, I accepted the offer, which I thought cheap, 
and reached my hotel after what seemed to me a very 
long drive indeed, but the man assured me that he was 
obliged to go a considerable distance out of his way, as 
all the main thoroughfares were blocked up with Volun- 
teers. I confess I was surprised, for, altliough I did see 
a great number of riflemen in the streets, I observed 
nothing like a crowd of them ; but then, as the man 
truly remarked, we didn't go by the main thoroughfares. 
During my morning rambles, I have been obliged t<* 
hide my uniform under my cloak, as my cap is not yet 
ready, and my uniform does not harmonize well with 
my ordinary white hat and its crape band. 

12.45 P.M. — It is a great day for London. The streets 
are thronged with Volunteer officers in every imaginable 
costume; most of them extremely elegant, and many 
extremely rich. Some may even be called gay. My 
brain is in a whirl of excitement. The maniac has be- 
come sane again, having returned and found the cap 
which I had borrowed from him. My hand trembles 
while I write, and I know not what I am saying. George 
has not returned to accompany me to the Levee, which 
throws my nervous system quite out. This is terrible. 
I must go alone, else I shall be late. 

1.30 P.M. — Horrible I I have been to the palace and 
been turned out, and no wonder ! I went in a cab, and 
alighted at the entrance of an immense marquee where 
hundreds of volunteer officers were marshalling. The 
instant I entered all eyes were upon me, and a general 
titter went round.** I was amazed, but before I had ad- 
vanced two steps, an official grasped me violently by the 
shoulder. 

* See Frontispiece. 
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" You can't appear in that 'at, sir." 

The truth flashed on me like a thunderbolt. I tore 
the hat from my brow ! It was my old white one with 
the crape band I I had forgotten, in the turmoil of my 
feelings, that my cap was still being repaired, and had 
thrown on the hat with, alas I the too great facility that 
attaches to confirmed habit. One bound placed me in 
the cab. 

" Trafalgar Square ; quick !" 

"Yes, sir." 
• And here I am in an agony waiting for my cap, and 
jotting down, in order to relieve my feelings. Ah I here 
it comes, the — 

3.30 P.M. — It is all over I I have seen her. I have 
bowed to my loved and honoured Queen (at least I hope 
so), and she has bowed to me ! Cousin George, who 
was presented next in order after me, says not. He says 
that the bow from Her Majesty occurred just between 
us, and that he is entitled to the half of it. But, al- 
though it appears, and perhaps is, selfish in me, I must 
insist that Her Majesty bowed exactly at the moment I 
was opposite to her. I saw nothing else, but I saw 
that^ so that if there was any mistake in the number of 
bows, poor George must have been passed over alto- 
gether, unless he got a piece of the one that belonged to 
the ensign who followed him. But I am anticipating — 

Having procured my cap, and liberally rewarded the 
amiable waiter, I returned to St. James's Palace, and was 
once more ushered into the magnificent tent. I had 
feared being late, but ultimately found that I was two 
hours too soon. I spent part of this time very agreeably 
(at least as much so as my agitation would allow) in 
witnessing the muster of the British volunteers. 

The marquee was of immense size. Its centre poles 
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towered upwards like the masts'of a ship, and {a pleas- 
ing, warm, subdued light shone through its canvas folds. 
At intervals, all round the sides, tickets were pinned up, 
on which were iascribed the designation of each corps. 
Here little groups mustered. Some of the groups were 
large, and some were small, according to the strength of 
the volunteer force to which they belonged. The officers 
were chatting and laughing gaily, and the numbers of 
the various groups was constantly increasing, as carriage 
after carriage passed the entrance and discharged its load 
through the opening in the folds of that royal tent. 

There were uniforms of every shape, and, I might 
almost add, of every colour. Every shade of grey met 
the eye, from the pale slate of Oxford to the dark, aJmost 
black, of Edinburgh. Many were faced, on neck and cuff 
and down the sides, with red. Some Volunteers wore scar- 
let hose and knickerbockers ; manyhad light buffanddrab, 
with accoutrements to match ; and, conspicuous" among 
the rest, were three or four giants in scarlet tunics and 
black helmets and feathers, — these were the Yoluhteer 
Guards. Chains, and braid, and buckles of silver were, 
it seemed to me, more numerous than those of bronze. 
In short, the scene was anything but sombre. Dark 
uniforms, of course, predominated, but light buffs, and 
light greys, and silver, and red cuffs and necks and legs, 
with a sprinkling of gay tartans, were so plentiful that 
the eye was quite sufficiently relieved by the contrast of 
shade and colour. I was particularly struck with the 
great amount of good taste, and the very small amount 
of bad taste, exhibited in the various costumes. A few 
of them, indeed, seemed more suitable for a levee at St. 
James's than a march over a rugged country in bad 
weather ; but I learned that a few of these were more 
highly ornamented than usual for this occasion, and I 
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saw, on closer inspection, that, if divested of silver lace, 
they would have been really business-like and service- 
able. 

. A few showed evident signs of having been got up by 
men whose aim was emphatically serious work^ and with 
whom appearance was distinctly secondary. Every ex- 
treme is faulty in some points. While we cannot but 
respect the motives of such men, we are compelled to 
find fault with the slight violence occasionally done by 
them to ordinary good taste. Among those that drew 
forth my admiration most powerfully, I may mention 
the Stafford and Oxford uniforms as being exceedingly- 
graceful and appropriate. The men of Norfolk, too, 
were conspicuous for their simple grey, of what appeared 
rough homespun, fitting close, and braided with black. 
Their only fault was a wide-awake, which looked un- 
warlike, — a grave error, I think, in the costume of a 
soldier. The Glasgow Highlanders also looked remark- 
ably well, and the riflemen of Edinburgh were very 
good ; their dark grey, with bronze ornaments, appeared 
sombre, but elegant and gentlemanly. Their cap, how- 
ever, was very bad, and almost destroyed the good effect 
of their otherwise handsome uniform. A flat top to a 
man's head is contrary to all the principles of good taste. 
Hunoanity requires an apex I 

But far beyond the uniforms did the appearance of 
the men surprise and delight me. Yes ! truly I am 
prouder of my country this day than I ever was before ! 
The men who came pouring into that royal tent until 
they were counted by thousands, far exceeded my expec- 
tation. The stalwart frames, the broad shoulders, up- 
right carriage, and handsome, manly faces, the absence 
of coxcombry, and the presence of volunteer-like, straight- 
forward sincerity, caused my heart to glow, as I mut-* 
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tered inwardly, " Yes, Queen Victoria, thou art this day 
doing us a great and much esteemed honour, and 
assuredly the volunteers of Britain deserve it at thy 
hands 1" 

It seemed to me as if the whole Volunteer Force of 
the kingdom were assembling in that marquee. They 
came pouring in by troops, until the immense space 
was completely filled ; and when I looked round, and 
thought of the hundreds of stout men and bold hearts 
represented by each oflScer there,. I began for the 
first time to form a faint conception of the strength of 
that force, which will, if ever it be called on to act, hurl 
invasion from our shores with the ease and certainty 
that ever attaches to united might and right I thought 
of my own company, too ; its six feet flanks and its 
average height, and more than average strength of 
centre, and I trod my allotted space in the royal tent 
with a proud step. I am a little man and uncomely, 
but I felt at that moment that neither size nor beauty 
are requisite to enable a Tnan to do his duty ! 

At last there was a move at the farther end of the 

tent, and the Kifle Volunteers were summoned. 

With a beating heart I accompanied my companions in 
arms, and was closely followed by Cousin George, who 
arrived just at that moment. We entered St. James's 
Palace through a glass door, and were ushered up several 
broad flights ot carpeted stairs, along which, at intervals, 
were stationed palace ofiScials in their gay, and in some 
cases antique liveries. Conspicuous among them stood 
one of the horse-guards, blue ; a tall majestic fellow, in 
a silver breastplate, long boots, and plumed helmet. 
There were also several beef-eaters in the costume of 
Harry the Eighth's time, with big clumsy hats, infantine 
ruffs round their necks, and good-humoured faces. Others 
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there were, but what they were I know not. At the 
head of the stairs we reached an ante-room, the walls of 
which were covered with devices formed of old muskets, 
swords, pistols, and other pieces of armour. Here the 
Volunteers were marshalled according to their counties, 
and the various corps arranged their members according 
to seniority. The Artillery were to go first, and they 
were out of sight ahead in another ante-room, or drawing- 
room. Captains of companies were to advance according 
to seniority. They were followed by lieutenants and 
ensigns similarly arranged. 

Here my patience was taxed severely, but I thought 
of the occasion and rebuked myself. " What," said I 
mentally, " shall your Queen deign to stand for three 
hours to receive you, and such as you, and will you not 
stand without grumbling for a short time ?" I felt 
resigned after this ; but my legs, unaccustomed as they 
are to uninterrupted standing, felt wearied after an hour 
and a half. Then the room became insupportably hot, 
so they threw open the windows, and it immediately 
became insufferably cold. 

There were several gentlemen who straggled a good 
deal from their ranks while we stood in this room, and 
among other wandering stars was my friend Ensign 
Terence O'Brien. 

" Ah ! bliss your swate face," said he, shaking me 
warmly by the hand, ^' can you tell me how we 're to 
hold our swords ? Some say wan way, and some another. 
Faix, I've a good mind to draw mine, and carry it over 
me shoulder." 

I professed utter ignorance, but great willingness to 
be instructed. 

*^ I say," whispered a young ensign close to me, " how 
are we to carry our caps and gloves ?" 
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" Stuff them all in your pockets,'* answered my cousin 
George, who heard the remark. " If s not respectful to 
her Majesty to let them be seen." 

" How many people are we to bow to ?" anxiously in- 
quired a stout young lieutenant of Highlanders, to whom 
it suddenly occurred for the first time that there were 
other royal personages besides the Queen. 

" To as many as you please," cried one. 

"Only to the Queen and Prince Albert," said an- 
other. 

"Arrah!" cried Terence; "don't ye know that it's 
three times ? wance to the Quane', wance to the Prince, 
an' wance (a swaping wan) to the rest of the Boyal 
Family." 

Between the positiveness of some, the badinage of 
others, and the ignorance of all, I was rendered ex- 
tremely nervous and anxious as to what I should be 
expected to do. In the midst of my trepidation, the 
order was given to move on, and I was hurried forward 
with the crowd. Passing into the next room, which was 
much larger and more beautiful than the first, we were 
directed to cross to the other side, where a barrier 
formed a sort of passage to the throne-room. Here we 
were ordered to " form four deep ;" an order which, I 
may remark, was preposterous, seeing that we had not 
previously been numbered off, and therefore knew not 
whether we were right or left files I However, we did 
it somehow, and moved slowly on. As we advanced, I 
observed a large body of officers in magnificent scarlet 
uniforms at the end of this room. They were railed in 
by a barrier, and I was wondering what could be the 
reason of this curious caging of them, when I recognised 
the well-known face of the lord-lieutenant of my own 
county among them. This led me to conclude they 
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were the lord-lieatenants of various counties ; but my 
attention was soon remov^ from them to a door- way on 
the other side of the room, through which volunteers 
were streaming in, single file, and I at once became 
aware that these were the happy men who had already 
been presented to the Queen, and were being passed out 
by another way. 

A student of physiognomy might have learned more 
here in an hour than in a lifetime elsewhere. There 
were the calm, self-possessed faces of officials; there 
were the bland faces of gentlemen in rich scarlet uni- 
forms, with gold helmets and white plumes, and small 
antique spears; there were the flushed and pale and 
anxious faces of Volunteers going towards the presence- 
chamber, and the proud and much relieved looks of 
Volunteers coming out. Further notes on such matters 
were suddenly checked by our being ordered to advance 
in single file ; and I got a terrible start by becoming 
aware that I was within a few yards of the Queen. I 
had fancied we had still to go through several rooms, 
and the suddenness quite unnerved me. My knees smote 
together, and I felt as if I should fall on the floor ; but 
an irresistible impulse urged me on. I drew near. 
Thoughts of having to perform some military manoeuvre, 
for which I felt incompetent, flashed across me; then 
everything became confused. I knew that I was approach- 
ing my beloved Sovereign, but of those who surrounded 
her I saw none distinctly. A sort of hazy crowd was 
visible — that was all. My eyes swam ; my brain reeled ; 
I could make out the few Volunteers who preceded me ; 
then I stood before the Queen I Fortunately I retained 
sufficient presence of mind to make a low obeisance. 
At the same moment I felt a hand grasp my arm and 
push me on. I suddenly remembered that I had to 
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bow to Prince Albert, and looked for him ; but, in the 
perturbation of my facuUien, I saw him not: how could 
I ? I endeavoured to walk backwardR, and then to 
nidle out, at the same time making a second low and 
prolonged obeisance, intended to include all and sundry 




of the Royal family. Whether I bowed to the right 
persons, or to the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, I 
know not. I fear I did it awkwardly, and hereby 
humbly apologize, and plead excess of loyalty in extenu- 
ation of my fault. I'm not quite sure that I did not 
make a complete revolution in my etfort to hack out. 
Of this only I am certain, that I recovered consciousness 
in the court-yard of the palace while I was being dragged 
forcibly through the crowd by my cousin G«orge, who 
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muttered something about " done up** and " beer I" I 
never before had any feelings towards Qeorge other 
than those of respect and admiration ; but I confess that 
I felt disgusted on hearing the word heer after what had 
passed ! The streets were lined so thickly with spectators 
that we could scarcely pass ; but at length we procured 
a cab, and soon reached our hotel. 

(I regret deeply that I cannot give a correct drawing 
of the Presentation. The preceding cut is but a poor 
shadow of the confusion that danced before my swimming 
eyes ; and the engraver to whom I carefully described the 
scene as I saw it, seems to have been as much muddled 
in his conceptions as I was in my vision.) 

And so the Presentation is over ! George may say 
what he likes about sharing the bow with me, but I 
stand to it firmly that I have had a whole bow from my 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, and I shall cherish the 
memory of it to the latest day of my life. 

The Queen and Prince Consort, it seems, were at- 
tended by the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the 
Robes; the Countess of Caledon, Lady-in- Waiting ; 
Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain ; Earl of St. Ger- 
mans, Lord Steward ; Marquis of Ailesbury, Master of 
the Horse; Earl Spencer, Groom of the Stole to His 
Royal Highness, and many others ; but I regret to say 
that I saw them not. It also seems that the Queen 
wore a train of dahlia velvet, trimmed with point lace ; 
the petticoat of white satin, trimmed with dahlia velvet; 
bows to correspond ; also a diadem of opal and dia- 
monds as a head-dress ; but this, too, I regret to confess, 
I saw not. The Times told me of it next morning ; at 
the moment I passed only one object met my gaze, and 
that was the countenance of Queen Victoria ! 

6 P.M. — George has been trying to persuade me to go 
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to the Volunteer Dinner, but I think I won't. True, I 
have a ticket, but how can I eat P and why listen to 
speeches which can at present have no interest for me P 

6.45 P.M. — I have consented. I feel that it is wrong 
to give way to a feeling of indifference to other things. 
Besides, the Duke of Cambridge is to be in the chair. 

10.30 P.M. — I have been at the Dinner I It was mag- 
nificent. I am truly glad I went. I am now about to 
set out with George and Terence O'Brien for the Volun- 
teer Ball. It is terrible dissipation ; but I am irresist- 
ibly impelled by the sentiment which is embodied in the 
proverb, " In for a penny, in for a pound." (On this 
occasion it happens to be nearly three pounds!") I 
shall record both dinner and ball when I return. 

4.5 A.M. (Thursday.) — I am back — thankfully do I 
write the words — in my hotel I The Ball, in many re- 
spects, has been a battle. How I escaped with life is a 
marvel. But I anticipate. First let me treat of the 
Dinner. 

George Dash wood, Terence O'Brien, and I, partook 
of a slight luncheon at Verrey's between three and four, 
and afterwards strolled about the streets till near the 
dinner hour. At six o'clock we drove to St. James's Hall, 
in which magnificent and spacious apartment covers 
were laid for upwards of 600 Volunteer Officers. The 
Duke of Cambridge was to take the chair, and I felt an 
unspeakable feeling of elevation at the idea of dining 
with a Boyal Duke. Terence O'Brien admitted that he 
also felt much elated, but afterwards confessed that it 
was at the prospect of the feast he was about to enjoy. 

ViTords cannot paint the grandeur of the scene. It 
was exceeding brilliant and beautiful. Innumerable 
stars of gas hung pendant from the dome-like ceiling, 
and shed a flood of light on the varied uniforms, the 
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banners, and the sparkling plate and crystal below. Fair 
ladies, in full evening costume, graced the galleries, and, 
with unfortunate Volunteers who had failed to procure 
tickets for the feast below, were content to feast with 
their eyes. 

The dinner was all that could be wished by the most 
fastidious epicure, and the wines were excellent France 
seemed to have been rifled in order to cause that board 
to groan. Besides turtle and other soups, there were 
La Saumon en Beurre de Montpelier ; Filet de soles en 
aspic ; Fricandeau de Veau a VOseille, and pshaw ! 
why proceed ? there was everything, and not a few 
things that appeared like old familiar faces, though 
under remarkably novel namcH. Iced Punch, Sherry, 
Port, Champagne, Sparkling Moselle, Hock, Claret, and 
Burgundy, washed those viands, like a mighty flood, 
down the throats of these British Volunteers. 

There was something altogether peculiar and new to 
me in this feast. Its size ; its glitter ; its spectators, 
and its royal chairman, who, by the way, was ushered in 
by a flourish of trumpets, and was received with raptu- 
rous cheers. But away with meat and drink, and let us 
to the true marrow of the feast ! 

Among the guests present were, the Lord Chancellor, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Colville, Lord West, Earl Dudley, 
Earl Cowper, Earl de Grey, Lord Elcho, Hon. Colonel 
Lindsay, Lieutenatit-Colonel Hinks, the Lord Mayor, &c. 

After the cloth was drawn, the Duke of Cambridge 
proposed '^ The Health of the Queen," amid loud and 
long-continued cheers. The Earl de Grey and Bipon 
proposed "The Health of the Commander-in-Chief," 
which was drunk with great enthusiasm. " The Navy '' 
followed, and then His Koyal Highness rose to propose 
the toast of the evening, ^^ Success to the Volunteer 
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Movement F' I felt a thrill of enthusiasm gush through 
me at this point, and I observed that Terence O'Brien 
not only filled a bumper of champagne into his glass, 
but, over and above that, spilt at least half a bumper 
over the table-cloth. In proposing this toast, the Duke, 
in a clear loud tone, and with a distinctness of articula- 
tion that might have been imitated with advantage by 
some who followed him, said — *' I must congratulate 
you all upon the earnest desire, which the meeting I see 
before me proves, that this movement should be con* 
tinuous. (Hear, hear.) It is essentially necessary that 
to be of any use this movement should be continuous. 
(Hear, hear.) There have been objections made to this 
movement on the ground that it is aggressive. I deny 
that altogether. (Hear, hear.) I say it is a movement 
entirely of defence. (Loud cheers.) In former times we 
reckoned it certain that, with our wooden walls to defend 
us, no enemy could come across the Channel from any 
quarter of the globe to attack us ; but the scientific 
improvements of modern times — improvements which 
come upon us so rapidly that we scarcely know what 
the next day is going to bring forth — witness the Whit- 
worth gun, for instance — (hear, hear) — ^lead us to the 
conviction that for our real comfort it is absolutely 
essential that a great empire like ours should always be 
in a position of perfect security ; that we should be able 
to say to all the world, ' Come if you dare I' (Loud 
and continued cheering, with a yell of defiance from 
O'Brien.) ... As to your organization, I may per- 
haps be permitted to say a few words. Many gentlemen 
seem to suppose that all you have to do is to become 
good shots. There is my friend. General Hay — one of 
the best shots in the country — who thinks there is 
nothing like being a good shot. He is somewhat an 
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enthusiast ou this subject, and to a certain extent I go 
with him ; but, after all, I have a great idea that to 
make a good soldier a man must know his drilL If 
you do not know your drillj shooting, in my opinion, 
is nearly throtvn away. (Hear.) I have heard a good 
deal of talk about loose drill ; but depend upon it 
that you must first drill steadily. Drill steadily first, 
and then you may afterwards become loose, degage rifle- 
men. We are often told that we are not a military 
nation, and we may not be in the common acceptation of 
the term. We have no conscription, for instance ; but 
produce a country where you could have such a display 
of military spirit as this Volunteer movement affords. 
(Loud cheers.) Again, are not our militia, our regular 
army too, all volunteers ? (Cheers.) All — Kegulars, 
Militia, and Volunteers — come from the same source. 
Are not all actuated by the same feelings in coming for- 
ward, each in their respective services, for the defence of 
the country ?" The Duke concluded his admirable 
speech amid prolonged and enthusiastic cheers. 

During the after proceedings of this evening a re- 
markable sensation of drowsiness overpowered me, and 
for some time I felt the utmost difficulty in keeping 
awake. Suddenly this feeling ceased, and in its place 
arose within my breast an irresistible desire to make a 
speech ! Unable to restrain myself, I took advantage of 
a lull in the conversation, and, starting to my feet, to 
the amazement of the assembled company, I said — 

" Your Boyal Highness, my Lords and Grentlemen, — 
The sentiments which have fiallen from the various 
speakers who have preceded me are such as must claim 
the admiration and gratitude of every Volunteer in this 
country. (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) Especially do 
I feel proud of the terms in which you, our royal chair- 
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man, have spoken of our position, our capabilities, and 
our prospects; and grateful am I for the advice you 
have given to the Volunteers in general, in reference to 
a subject, which (here I became impressively solemn), 
I assure you, lies very near my heart. (Sensation.) I 
allude to the subject of drill. (Deafening and prolonged 
cheers, mingled with a few faint hisses. I observed that 
the hisses came from one or two weak-minded indivi- 
duals who were notorious for their incapacity to distin- 
guish the diflFerence between right and left.) I agree 
with your Boyal Highness entirely in the opinion, that 
we should learn to ^ drill steadily first,' and afterwards 
become ' loose d4gage riflemen/ I regret to say that, 
during my long experience as a Volunteer rifleman, I 
have found a very general tendency to reverse this ad- 
mirable order, or rather to adopt the latter principle, 
and omit the former. So 'loose' are some of our rifle- 
men at drill, that they seldom have any sensible con- 
nexion whatever with either their right or left hand 
men (hear, hear, and hisses) ; many of them never con- 
descend to * touch in to the pivot, or look out to the 
flank;' and I have often seen a wheel performed with 
nearly half the company acting a totally independent 
and centrifugal part. If Volunteer officers had the 
moral courage to insist upon obedience and silence in 
the ranks, this disgraceful — (a storm of hisses, with 
cries of *turn him out,' and a shout of 'Aear, hear* 
from the Duke, who ordered a flourish of trumpets to 
silence the uproar.)" Looking calmlyround, I continued, 
with solemnity, "You receive any amount of bvUer, 
Volunteers, with immense satisfaction and applause. I 
think it would become Volunteer officers well to admit 
their imperfections, and receive well-meant rebuke at 
least in silence. (* Hear, hear,' faintly uttered, amid a 
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volley of penitent sighs.) I assure you, my brother- 
officers, I feel very deeply that the rebuke applies equally 
to myself (cries of ' no, no, you 're a brick,' mingled with 
* Oh 1' *shut up,' (fee), for my shortcomings are numerous. 

" And now, my Lords and Gentlemen, I beg to propose 
a toast (hear, hear), a toast which I feel convinced you 
will drink with unbounded enthusiasm. Let us drink 
(a voice, * Confusion to the straddle movement') — No, 
sir," I said, looking severely at the speaker, " that is not 
my toast. Let us drink to the health of Sir Robert 
Peel. (Uproar and confusion, with stormy cries of 
^ turn him out,' ' sit down,' ' no, no,' * fire away. Ensign/ 
' hooray.') From the manner in which you receive this, 
my Lords and Grentlemen, it is evident you have not 
yet been informed of the change in Sir Robert's views. 
Do you not know that he is about to make a speech 
in favour of the Volunteer movement in the House to- 
morrow, and that he has accepted a commission as 
Colonel of a new corps of Volunteer Horse Marines, 
which is about to be raised a-board the Great Eastern P" 

On hearing this the company rose en masse and gave 
vent to their feelings in yells of delight Carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge leaped on his chair, and, placing his right foot on 
the table, cried, " With all the honours, gentlemen !" 

" Stay, your Royal Highness, one moment," I shouted ; 
*^ permit me to couple with that toast the revered name 
of Lord Melv" — (A perfect storm of applause drowned 
the remainder of the sentence, and for several minutes 
the star-lit roof of the magnificent chamber rang with 
the thundering cheers of that vast and enthusiastic mul- 
titude.) 

Suddenly I felt my arm seized by Terence O'Brien. 
" Arrah I man, why don't ye git up and cheer with the 
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rest ? Sure ye'll find it aisier to slape in yor bed than 
here. Rouse up 1 d' ye hoar me ? " 

I awoke to the somewhat disappointing conviction 
that my speech was a dream, and that tlio Volunteers 
had just drunk the health of Lord Elcho. 

Soon after this the Puke retired, and many of the 
Volunteers dropped off to the Ball. Cousin George, 
O'Brien, and I also left, and, calling a cab, ordered the 
man to drive to Covent Garden. 

The Royal Volunteer Ball which was given on that 
night in the Floral Hall, adjoining the now Italian 
Opera-House, Covent Garden, will ever remain in my 
memory as the most wonderful thing of the kind I ever 
saw. The somewhat bewildered ideas with which I look 
back upon it may be summed up in the words — vast 
space, immense height, floral richness of colouring, 
aerial lightness, blazing brightness, buzz, crush, music, 
and magnificence I Neither pen nor brush can do jus- 
tice to the ball in the Floral iiall. In size, grandeur, 
and numbers, it exceeded anything of the kind ever 
attempted before. It is said that tliere were 8000 per- 
sons present ; and we can well believe it, ibr the place 
was crowded to suffocation, and, in order to make room 
for such a vast assemblage, the splendid theatre itself 
was thrown open for their reception. The ball-room 
proper was the Floral Hall ; the refreshment-room was 
the large stage of the theatre ; the lounges were the pit, 
boxes, and galleries ; and the supper-room was the 
immense but low-roofed apartment under the Floral 
HalL This last was thrown open between twelve and 
one o'clock, but ices and other refreshments were to be 
had at all times during the evening on the stage. Yes, 
unexpected privilege 1 I trod the boards of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre t I acted a part, too; I ate two ices, drank 
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four cups of coflfee, Hectored three waiters, unintention- 
ally broke the fastenings of the belt of an Artillery Volun- 
teer, apologized for the same, and strutted behind the 
foot-lights, before hundreds of spectators, and that, too, 
without the slightest feeling of mauvaise honte or timi- 
dity, although it was my first appearance on any stage 
whatever ! 

The Floral Hall is 228 feet long, the walls are 30 
feet high, and the arched glass roof which they support 
rises to a height of 57 feet from the floor. At the 
extreme end is an arcade, having in the centre a glass 
dome of 50 feet diameter, and 25 feet high. Myriads 
of jets of gas, in the form of stars, circles, crosses, and 
other devices, lighted up this fairy palace to the vivid 
brilliancy of noon-day. Artificial flowers were twined 
round the pillars, interlaced among the capitals and 
cornices, and festooned from the roof, giving to the scene 
an intensely rich and warm effect. But, sooth to say, 
the ladies and gallant gentlemen assembled there far 
outshone the other flowers in lustre and brilliancy. The 
uniforms of the Volunteers contrasted and harmonized 
well with the scarlet coats of the Kegulars, which were 
sprinkled thickly over the scene ; and the solid effect of 
the male attire was relieved by the blush-rose-like deli- 
cacy of hundreds of the fair sex who honoured the ball 
with their presence. Unhappily there were too few 
ladies. Most of the Volunteers who had assembled from 
all parts of the kingdom had come to the metropolis 
alone, so that their preponderance in numbers over the 
fair sex was very striking. 

As to dancing, there was little space, but that little 
was used to the uttermost. Quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, 
&c., were kept up with untiring energy to the strains 
of Messrs. Coote and Tinney's admirable monster band. 
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which performed at one end of the hall ; and when 
I gazed from the steps of the gallery at the other end 
on the gay scene, where the crowd was so great and the 
space so extensive that individual figures could not 
easily be distinguished, it seemed to me as if my eyes 
were resting on a mighty flower-bed over which a steady 
breeze was blowing, causing its surface to wave gently 
to and fro; and when the band struck up, and the 
dancing up the middle of the long hall began, it ap- 
peared as if a whirlwind were passing up the centre of 
that flower-bed, causing the leaves of green and pink 
and white to flutter violently. 

We have said that the band occupied one end of the 
Floral Hall ; the gallery at the other end was reserved 
for the Lady-patronesses. This attractive point was 
crowded with the high and lovely dames of England's 
aristocracy — the Duchess of Wellington, the Duchess of 
Somerset, Lady Constance Grosvenor, Lady Saltoun, the 
Countess of Fife, and many others, whose beauty of 
face and form could not be enhanced by the magnifi- 
cent jewels that glittered on their noble brows and fair 
shoulders. 

I gazed frequently in mute admiration at this gallery, 
and more than once overheard O'Brien mutter, in the 
depth of his enthusiasm, " Faix, I belave they're almost 
as purty as the girls of Galway." 

In passing down the room afterwards, however, I 
came to the conclusion that a title is not an essential 
element in female beauty, for again and again I passed 
many a lovely face on which the bloom was equally 
delicate, the skin as soft, and the smile as sweet, though 
neither diadem nor coronet was there. 

But the scene in the supper-room was the point of the 
Ball which remained most vividly impressed upon my 
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memory, for there the crush became exoessiye, and at 
one time wore a serious aspect. Although the apart- 
ment was extensive (equal indeed to the arcade itself), 
its roof was low (not more than seventeen feet high). 
There was one small door of entrance, and, as far as I 
could make out, only one door for the exit of the thou- 
sands who continually crowded the room, and that door, 
with the narrow flight of steps beyond, only permitted 
the passage of two at a time. The consequence was, 
that the crush near the outlet was fearful. It was about 
one o'clock when we bethought us of food. 

'^Come, and let's have a glass of champagne," said 
George to me. 

" Be all manes," replied O'Brien, who had danced the 
whole evening, and was at that time enjoying a spedaB 
of self-acting vapour-bath. 

So we went to the supper-room, but it took us half- 
an-hour to get in, and during the hour and a half that 
followed we were occupied in vainly endeavouring to get 
out. So terrible was the squeeze, that we had to follow 
the stream perforce, and utterly failed to reach the sup- 
per-tables. The Times of the following morning in- 
formed me that the walls of the apartment were draped 
with white, bound with fillets of gold, which divided the 
walls into panels, in which were sprigs of artificial 
roses. Each of the main tables was 200 feet long, and 
covered from end to end with epergnes, candelabra, vases 
of flowers, pieces of plate, statuettes, centre-pieces, and 
flags, besides all the luxuries of every season and of 
every clime. We have no doubt of the truth of this, 
for the Times is known to be infallible ; but I saw it 
not I My stature precluded the use of my eyes, except 
in reference to the back of the Volunteer in front of 
me; and had I been endowed with the might of Sam- 
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SOD, I could not havo penetrated that dense crowd to- 
wards the tables. 

I thought with anxiety of the probable consequences 
had a panic ensued. Several ungentlemanly fellows, 
becoming impatient, commenced to shout and struggle. 
The well-disposed, of course, had to offer violent resist- 
ance; the police tried to interfere, and for a few moments 
there was every prospect, as O'Brien said, of a " regular 
scrimmage" taking place. Several ladies screamed, and 
one fainted, whereupon the chivalry of the Volunteers 
burst forth in the shout, ^'form liner The good effect 
of drill here shone out conspicuously. Instantly a 
double line of sturdy Volunteers was formed. We (for 
George, O'Brien, and I assisted, of course) joined hands, 
and, crushing back with all our force, opened a lane to 
the door. " Pass out the ladies ! " was the next order. 
In a few minutes the dear creatures tripped past with 
looks of mingled trepidation and gratitude, and ere long 
not one was to be seen, at least near to whore we stood. 
Then the crowd collapsed, and — oh ! my sides ache while 
I write — a rush was made in earnest. Shoulder-belts 
and chains were snapping all round me. I felt myself 
crushed up into a sort of miscellaneous crumple, and in 
a few seconds was discharged into the ball-room — alive, 
certainly, but unspeakably mangled I 

We hurried to the lobby, as it was now, according to 
Terence, " four o'clock of to-morrow mornin'," and here 
we found six thousand cloaks and caps in what printers 
would havo termed "pie," and O'Brien styled "muss." 
We sought for an hour in despair, but by good fortune 
found our garments at last; then, fearing lest other 
mishaps should befall us in that mysterious place, we 
fled to our temporary homes. Thus ended my experi- 
ences of the Ball I 
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Yes, reader, I have gone through it all 1 It was a 
great, s glorious day I A royat pageant, a royal feast, 
and a royal ball, ending with a niiniature Waterloo in 
the supper-room of the Floral Hall. Little wonder 
that I feel proud of my Queen, my country, and myeelf. 
LesB wonder that I cherish the remembrance of the 7th 
of March 1860 as a salient point in my existence, and 
an era in our national history; and, least wonder of all, 
that this was my personal appearance at the termination 
of that memorable day. 
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